JET. IQ]          WILLIAM MORRIS                   n
survived from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries less known or loved by him than the Essex churches. "Well I remember as a boy/' he wrote in his le<5ture on The Lesser Arts of Life, in 1882., ccmy first acquaintance with a room hung with faded greenery at Queen Elizabeth's Lodge by Chingford Hatch in Epping Forest (I wonder what has become of it now ?), and the impression of romance that it made upon me ! a feeling that always comes back on me when I read, as I often do, Sir Walter Scott's * Antiquary/ and come to the description of the Green Room at Monkbarns, amongst which the novelist has with such exquisite cunning of art imbedded the fresh and glittering verses of the summer poet Chaucer: yes, that was more than upholstery, believe me."
When Morris was nine years old, the casual ministrations of his sisters' governess gave place to a more regular education. He was sent to a <c preparatory school for young gentlemen " in Walthamstow, kept by the Misses Arundale. This was a couple of miles off, and he rode over to it on his pony. A year or two later the Misses Arundale removed with their school to George Lane, Woodford, within a few hundred yards of Woodford Hall. He remained there first as a day scholar, and afterwards for some time as a boarder, until the death of his father in the autumn of 1847.
For a number of years before his death Mr. Morris had held a position of some consequence in the distrid, and was a well-known name in the City. In 1843 he obtained a grant of arms from the Herald's College: "Azure, a horse's head erased argent between three horseshoes or, and for crest, on a wreath of the colours, a horse's head couped argent, charged with three hor^e-shoes in chevron sable." The boy of nine was already of an age to be keenly interested in heraldry; and what-